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To 


Dated 8th Feb,, 1951. 


The Hoh'ble She-i G. V. Mavalaekae, 

Speakbe, Parliament oe India, 

New Delhi. 

Deae Shei Speaker, 

I have the pleasure of presenting to you the report of the 
Committee appointed hy you to finalise the report of the Hin- 
dustani Shorthand and the Typewriter Committee, together with 
the said report as finalised. 

It was not possible for the Committee to meet immediately 
as the Chairman had to leave India on a cultural mission 
to East Africa. Difficulties of other members aiso came in the 
way. The Committee regrets this delay. 

We met on the 16th and subsequent days of December 1950 
and again on 6th and 7th of February, 1961 and finished our 
work. The main report of the Standardisation Committee is ap- 
pended herewith. 

Since Hindi is declared as our official language, and its role 
in various spheres is becoming increasingly important, there have 
been many and earnest enquiries for a Standard key-board. Its 
absence is causing innumerable difficulties. To-day a typist 
accustomed to typing on a particular make, has to unlearn 
what he has learnt when he has to use a typewriter of another 
make. 

It is necessary, therefore, to release the report as early as 
possible ; and make the standard key-board (with slight va- 
riations according to the number of keys used from 42 to 46) 
as recommended by this Committee, available to manufacturers 
of type-writers. We need hardly add that manufacturers 
will he encouraged to utilise this key-board only if they are as- 
sured of the recognition and approval of it by the Union 
Government. We hope that necessary steps will be taken, 
therefore, to secure the same. 

I thank you, Shri Speaker, on behalf of my colleagues and 
myself for giving us this opportunity of service. 


Yours sincerely, 
Kalca KalelJcar, 
Chairman. 


REPORT OF THE FINALISING COMMITTEE 
OF THE HINDUSTANI SHORTHAND AND 

HINDI TYPEWRITER STANDARDISATION 
COMMITTEE. 

The Committee for finalising the report of the Hindustani 
Shorthand and Hindi Type-writer Standardisation Committee 
met at 20 Akhar Road, New Delhi first, from the 16th to 20th 
December 1950 and second time at the same place on the 6th 
and 7th February, 1951. 

The following were present : — 

{for the, First meeting from 16th to 20th December 1950) 

1. Shri Kaka Saheb Kalelkar— CAairwan: 

2. Shri M. Satyanarayana--JlfeM 2 &er; 

Shri Bisheshwar Nath was in attendance on the 16th 
only. 

{for the Second meeting on the 6th and 7th February 1951) 

1. Shri Kaka Saheb Kalelkar — Chairman ; 

2. Shri M. Satyanarayana — Member ; 

3. Dr. Babu Ram Saksena — Member ; 

Shri Murlidhar Sabnis the Technical Adviser was present 
from the 5th to 10th February 1951 and was in attendance for 
the meeting of the Committee on the 6th and 7th February on 
special invitation of the Chairman. 

The Committee went through the report on Shorthand and 
Type-writing of the H. S. H, T, Committee. It has nothing to 
add to the recommendation made in the main report regarding 
Short-hand. Four systems of Shorthand have been re- 
commended. We would urge that a Board be appointed as 
recommended in our main report {Page 31 as early as possible, 
for (i) further study and research of the Shorthand systems 
leading to the evolution of an ideal system of Shorthand. The 
same Board may also be asked (ii) to test the proficiency of 
candidates of Shorthand and issue certificates and diplomas. 

As regards Typewriter the Committee examined the only 
report it had received in respect of tests made on the proto-type 
of standard Key-board of the Standardisation Committee and 
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confirmed the utility of the Key-board as recommended by the 
H. S. H. T. Committee after incorporating the following minor 
changes— 

(1) The letter (YNA) ^ in the top row should be 
replaced by a visarg (:). 

(2) The letter (ISTG) ^ should be dropped and its 

place be given to 5 . 

(3) The place thus vacated by ® should be given 
to 3 . 

(4) The place of z should be given to half (Sha) 

(5) and that of half g be given to half e Ksh. 

(6) the full and half letters ^ f and ^ 5 should 
exchange their keys. 

(7) In a Keyboard of 45 keys the place on the last key 
of the top row which was occupied by visarg (' ) 
should be given to slanting dash (/), 

All these changes have been incorporated in the Key- 
board given with the report. (Ajipendix Cj I),.) 

We examined two types of machines shown to us by the fol- 
lowing Companies ; — 

(1) Hermes — ^Volkart Bros. Bombay ; 

(2) Smith Corona— Smith Corona Agency, New Delhi, 

This examination showed that the difficulties connected 
with the dead keys could be satisfactorily solved. 

In Kagri typewriters some vowel-marks are written on 
the top of the letters while some are written below them. This 
necessitates the use qf the dead Keys. A difficulty arises 
because the ‘ Matras ’’ on the dead Keys have got to be tyjied 
first and then the letters, to which the Matras belong. This is 
abnormal. In ordinary writing the letter is written first and its 
Matra is written afterwards. 

Efforts have been made for a long time by various people 
to normahM this process. Yarious devices have been tried, 
for instance, guiding the type to a different position through 
a slit specially provided for. 

None of these devices were however found to be satis- 
factory. Shri AJit Singh, about whom mention was made 
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in the main report, had, shown to the H. S. H. T. Committee 
ail improvised model with two devices. 

(1) The first secured the normalisation of the typing 
of the dead keys. 

(2) The other was an ingenious device of separating 
the " Pai ’ (the vertical line) of nearly 22 Wagri 
Pal'Wala letters. 

With this device a half-letter before it is struck on the 
ribbon takes a ‘Pai’ which is kept in attendance and prints a 
whole letter. The ‘ Pai ’ is withdras^'n by a lever when it is 
not wanted. We were struck by the ingenuity and utility 
of this device but were not sure whether the device would w'ork 
and v^hether the mechanism could stand the heavv pressure 
of typing. 

The Hermes machine of Volkarfc Bros, sliowed this device 
of presenting and withdrawing the ‘Pai’ at will, in its 
mechanical setting. We are led to believe that this device is 
likely to succeed. We must therefore congratulate the patent- 
holder of this device. 

As to the normalising of the typing of the dead keys Hermes 
has succeeded, hut by bringing all the dead keys in the centre 
of the key-basket. Although it is easy to remember the 
position of the dead keys when they are brought in the centre, 
we could not accept this improvement because it wmuld retard 
the speed of typing. The dead keys must occupy the places 
to which they are entitled, according to the scientific principle 
of ‘order of frequency’. 

Smith-Corona machine could keep the dead keys wherever 
we wanted them. It is said that this device for normalising 
typing w''as not a new invention. French and other languages, 
which have to use certain diacritical marks, required the use 
of dead keys and they wore normalised long ago. 

. Another advantage which the Smith-Corona model showed 
was that the carrier is "driven forward in two instalments by the 
use of the space bar. You press the space bar and the carrier 
is driven forward half a unit. You release the space bar and 
the carrier finishes the other half unit. This device is useful 
for printing diphthongs like ge. This device will be of great use 
to us when we accept the new mode of writing the ‘ Matras ’ 
after their letters and not on or below them, as is the ijractice 
today. 
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We recognise that the efPorts of nmnufaetin'orM of lfenne^> 
and Smith Corona machines have hecii in ihe rigid direetion 
and hope that they will pursue theij- elforis to pt-rj'ect these 
devices. 

The Hermes machino has tried to raeehani('ally perfect 
the independent striking of ' Pai ’ {Vertical line) jiroviding 
a key for this. This ‘ Pai’ normally is used as a part of full 
letter consisting of a vertical line. Por the purpose of typing 
a half letter two releasers are provided on edther side of the 
space bar {which is shortened to make room for them). The 
vertical line goes out of action whenever a icleascr is pressed. 

This device of providing a common ' Pai ’ for 22 letters is 
full of many potentialities. Some additional letters, signs and 
conjunct consonants could be jaovided for <)n tin* Keyboard 
if this device succeeds. But we mast remember hc-se that 
since the spread of literacy is a major national ja'ograninng 
the tendency of ])ractieal j’eformers always is to discard ine 
gular and complicated conjunct consonants. 

The ‘Pai’ device no doubt liberates sjiaee on many heys. 
This could he utilised by making the nuuhine satisfy Hu 
needs of both the script-ref ornuas and the ortlicdox group. 
We are not in favour of perpctmiting irregular or complicated 
conjunct-consonants that have been alw'ays a hanclicap m 
learning the Kagri script. 

We should suggest here a few' lines along which further 
research and improvements could be made. 

Composing and printing could be greatly facilitated and 
the cost of printing eonaideraldy reduced if the 
‘Matras’ (the Vowel-signs) come after the letters 
and not above or below them. This reform wall 
do away with the necessity of dead -keys on the 
typewriter. 

But these ‘ Matras ’ that are appended to the letters 
would look very inartistic if they ai'c given a full 
unit of space on the typewriter. Half unit or 
perhaps less than half is enough for the ‘ Matras ’. 
Mechanical devices must be perfected by w'hicb 
each letter and matra (vowel-sign) will carry with 
it its own appropriate space, as in the case of tl-e 
printing press where all types are not of the same 
width- 
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This reform that we are suggesting, namely of "writing and 
punting of the matras after the letters’ is in no way revolu- 
tionary. We are glad to note that this kind of improvement 
has been recommended even by an admittedly conservative 
body like the Script Reform Committee of the Government 
of the Uttar Pradesh. However, we suggest that even this 
improvement should he executed in two instalments allowing 
an interval of say two years in between. 

The Hagri composing is described as a three-storied com- 
posing. Matras like and Ref ^ occupy the top floor. 
Matras like , occupy the bottom floor. How as a 

first instalment we should dispense with the bottom floor 
by writing these latter matras after the letters instead of 
below them. 

Another reform, which is fast gaming ground in the eomi- 
tiy is the reform of the Vowels. This reform is now recognis- 
ed by the name ‘Swara-Khadi’ In this, the vovrel- 

niarks are attached to the letter sr. This is no new innovation. 
It started with the vowel ah in its present shape. The reform 
travelled to ^ in the Gujrati and Modi Scripts.' Now 
they are completing the reforms as follows ; 

fsT, 3h, ar, a|^ 

We are supplying along with the report three charts of 
letters. They give the exact shape, size and the style that 
is most suited to the typewriter. 

The first chart gives full consonants, the second their 
half forms, and the third the Vowels in three rows. 
The first row gives the orthodox forms of the vowels 
with the addition of short ^ and short afr. The second 
low shows how the bottom storey of matras is removed. 
The third row is a mere suggestion of how aU matras 
could be written after the letters. This suggestion 
will be of use when the 2nd instalment of reform will be 
thoughi: of. 

There is a note attached to these three charts explainmg 
how and why mmor changes were introduced in the form 
of the letters. 

Siiecial mention must be made of the new form of the 
letter ‘Kha’ w . The form of ^ which has been recommended 
by the H.S.H.T. Committee and which was accepted by the 
U. P. Committee we have placed in the first row. The 2nd 
form of ^ ( Kha ) which the Bombay Committee have 
accepted is given in the beginning of the last row and placed 
very near to the letter Rsha sr with which it hae affimty 



In the end we should like to repeat our suggestions that 
a Board for Hindustani Shorthand should he appointed as 
early as possible. Accurate reporting of the speeches both 
in the Parliament and in the State Assemblies makes it im- 
perative that our shorthand systems should be considerably 
improved and an adequate number of Stenographers trained 
and examined as early as possible. 

Our second suggestion is that the Hindi Key-board should 
be submitted to the Government and its approval secured 
so that manufacturers may be ready to manufacture and 
supply Hindi Typewriters with the standard Key-board as 
early as possible. 

Thirdly, the telegraphic code given on pages 38 to 41 may- 
be sent to the telegraphic department. They are, it is learnt, 
making experiments in Hindi telegraphic code. 

(KAKA KALELKAK) 

M. SATYANARAYANA 
BABU BAM SAKSENA 


New Delhi ; 
7th February, 1951. 


REPORT OF TEE EIRETSTANI SHORTHAND AND 
HINDI TYPEWRITER STANDARDISATION 
COMMITTEE 




CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY OF INDIA 
(H. S. & H. T. Comniittee) 


CouKciL House, 

Net!) Delhi, the 17th January, 1949. 
To 

The Hon’ele De. RAJENDRA PRASAD, 

President, Const it'iient Assembly, 

*Vew? Delhi. 

Deab Shrt President. 


I liPfVO tho honour to present to you the report of the 
Commit loo rippoiiited by you to recommend a keyboard for 
a Stondr.Kl Hindi Tyi')owiiter and to suggest the best system foi- 
Hindus; r.ni Shoi-thai\d. The Committee was expected to sub- 
mit its loport by tho end of October, 1948. It could not do so 
for vauous roasons. One was that duiing its discussions, it 
u as pi'oposod to us by tho Dovanagari Script Reform Committee 
appoiiUod by tho GoTommont of U. P. that we should have 
joint discussions with thorn, so that, if possible, p^greed recom- 
mendations could be mpMo as regards tho reforms of the Deva- 
np,g<a:i script which wore to bo incorporated in the keyboard. 
Our Committoo, from its vory outset wp,s feeling the need for 
some necessary rainimura changes in the Devp,nagp,ri script. It, 
tho: of 01 o, welcomed the suggc.rtion of a joint session and, with 
your approval, arranged a joint sitting with the.t Committee. 
This could bo possible o]ily at the end of November, 1948, the 
delay so eauBod is, I feol, compensated for by the extent of 
p>gi’cciuo;ii I’oachod botwoon tho two Committees. 

This report does not include any recommendations regard- 
ing tho Hindi Tolopi-intoi’, though you hsH been pleased to 
allow tho Committee, to make recommendations on it as well. 
Tho Gommitloo busied itself ^rith the two main things p..ssigned 
to it by you viz.-. tJie keybop,rd for tho Hindi Typewriter and 
tho suggestions regarding the host Hindustani Shorthand system, 
boceniso both these mp,tters required an early decision on the 
part of the Government ^ 



Wd aw a?80 sending iierewith, a Telcsgraphio Code for the 
script which may bo u 8 od for all the Indian languages* 
if they oaro to use the Nagari script. It can, without any difiSI" 
oulty, bo modified to suit the Southern languages also, 1 must 
note here that the Conunitlee took up this item at the fag end 
of iis woik. and tho:oforo, the system of Toleg aphic Code 
submitlod ho onmh could not bo fully disoussod. It is signed 
by three of us. Wo submit it ho o%nth simply boeauso wo 
think it ’will be useful to the Telegraphic dopaitmout at least 
as a starting point. 

The kojboa’d suggested has boon propa'’od after a ca'^oful 
study, but it needs to be toa;ed pjacticaby by taking trials on 
machines -with this koyboa’d’*^. Wo could get such machinos 
piopa od with the help of certain piivato conco ns that assoatble 
or tho pioscnt day typowirc s. But that would amount 
to di^udging the keyboard to one firm in advance. Wc, thc:o- 
fo.o, 1 econ Ji.ond that tho Govo nir.cnt take up tho work of 
getting a few trial mr^cninos prepa’cd onits omi accoimt. Some 
rr.on.ier of this Comniitteo could, if nccossrcy, cooperate with 
tho Govo nnient in tb*s task. 

I also suggest that r, parent of th.e Standard Keyboa’dro* 
ucir.n .muV'd Ly us should l.o so<‘n c<l by rhe Govo nn'-ont of 
India, and the use of 1 ho keyboard should be po mit ted only aft or 
tho pa^m.ontofa loasomablo royalty to the Government. This 
a-n angomojvt is not supposed to bang any gene val roveniios 
to th<» Gove nn.ont. Tho idea is that tlio amount may well be 
milircd in fiuihor reser/ch wo k rola'ing to Hindustani Short- 
luind, Typewrit CIS, ToJopi inters and Tt^-Ieg aphic Code, 

I must note hero my g'atitude for tho imiform coudosy of 
the mombo s of tho Comnuttoe with whom I had tho privilege 
of w'orking raid their goner osity in putting up with my 
shortcomings. 

Shri BalkHshna, tho Seci clary of our Gommittee also 
doscives I'ln Special thanl-.s for lis arduous work and active 
CO -ope. at ion. 

I must also thank yon, Shri President, on behalf of my 
oolleaguos and myself for gi\ ing ns this opportunity of service. 

New Delhi, Yours sincorely, 

VUmhJan^ry, im. KA2CA KALELKAE, 

Oimrman of the Committee.. 


*%i»t iiler,*, th* n.p«n-* nf f.Mu 


The Committeft 


The Committee, whoso report wo have tho hono-ir to p:"e3d;it3, 
oamo into oxistoziee z'ja i\ rosah of a piopos^il zn . U by the 
Hoji'blo D/. Rajtwul a Paw^vi, P uido.it, UoiisJtuo it A.iJ ‘ iib|y 
of Xzidia to tho Hozi’bio vwaluir Lai jSJo.iru, tzio P ime 

JVXhiistor of Ljtlha. Li a lo^to. a,-^ VojjjJ the Pa-nr bLaater 
hi April, 1948, Or. Hajoad.a Pais.. lauggOitedthzat Co^aiiittoe 
of exports should be jvppum.to.1 1.0 had out aa<l royo-huend 
to the Government the muse Offioioat si'Stoai of daorthaad 
azid tho best arrtmgo.nozit of tiio keys of the Type water”. 
Ho oxpzossod in the szimo leztoi* ius Liteatioii to I'jypoiat such 
a Gemmittoe on beVdf of tho Consdtuoat Aaaoaibly of Lidia 
unless the Goveaimeat piefeaed to appoint ozu itself. Pt. 
Jawahar Lai JMohru in his reply di'.tod Htli April, 191-8, expressed 
his agioomont with this pzopoad and zidoul I tlihik th*t you 
might appoint a Oemraitteo on behalf ol tho Cozisdtuent 
Assembly of India. ” 

Tho Hon 'bio Prosidont, thoreforo, appointed a Gommittoo 
nominating tno following to act on it : 

1. ShriKakaSahebKalelkar, 

Vice President, Hindustani Prachar Sabha, 

Wardha— (Chairman). 

2, Shri M. Satyd Narayan, 

Secretary, 

Pakshhia Bharat Hiiidustam Prachar Sabha, 

Thyagaray-Nagar, Madras, 

X Sim Kiipa Nath Misiixa, 

Professor, Patna Science College, 

Patna. 

4. Acitarya Shri Sriinan Kaz-ayan Aggarwai, 

Friticipal, Govind RiiHi Seksaria Commerce College, 

Wardha. 

5. Dr. ilabu Bam Saksena, 

Principal, Kayastha, Pathshala Universitt !\)iU^gr. 

Aiiahabad, 

6. Bhadant Anand Kausalyayan, 

Secretary, R-asiitra Bhasha Praoha** Sa zoitz 
Wardha. 

Professor Salkrislma as its Secretary 
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The foilowsBg Y/ere the tejfms of refexenoe ; — 

"There are several systems of Hindustani (Hindi and Urdu), 
Shorthand which are being used in India at present. The use 
of Hindustani is giowing and is hound to grow even more in the 
near future. Hiriicnlty is experienced in finding shorthand 
writers in Hindustani for oifioes and newspaper reporters. 
Employers do not find it easy \o judge between difierent S3"s terns, 

"The use of Hindustaid is iiowevcr iiampered x^ery largely 
on account of the abseuca of a suitable typewriter with the 
necessary speed and other conveniences. Various nuiuuiac- 
turers of typewriters have got theii’ cwn separate arrangement 
of fcej’-s, so that if one learns typexvriting on one Hindi Type- 
writer one cannot easfiy' change over to another macdiine. 

"it is therefore necessary lo have an authoritative opinion 
about the suitability of a system of Shorthand and about the 
best arrangement of keys of a Hindi T^'pewriter which will give 
the greatest speed wdth the least labour. 

"A Committee consist ing of ihe following persons is ap- 
pointed to report on the moat suitaijlc system of Hindust^aui 
Shorthand and to recommend changes which may he 
0 onsidered necessary hi any existing system. 

■‘The Committee will also report about the most ci'iicient 
arrangement of keys for a_iimdi Typewriter which will ensure 
reproduction of all suiuids in use, and will give the best speed 
with the least possible lalioar and will be the best from the 
point of view of weight, durability, portability and cost. 

■‘The- Committee may consult and examine exports and 
manufacturers’ representatives and is expected to report as 
soon as possible.” 

in reply to the Chairman's enquiry the Committee was 
subsequently imormed by Uoa'blc tne Tresidcnti that these 
terms covered "Teleprmtmg and ltdorm oi benpi". 

The Committee had thus before it the following three 
purposes : 

• (i) The examination of the oxiaiing Hindustani Short- 
hand systems with a view to nnd which of these, 
it any, could prove useful for Covemment 
purposes aud uusmes* oliitcs. 

{ii} The selection of the sounds of the. Indian languages 
which must be represented^in the keyboard of the 



nd'. T3 j. " .TTsti-i pi^;K(iatson of s pfeetrjl> 

tf Ihj' ki-yboard v. ou>i ia?wt 

' ; iLvir opiuloa, the c. c<N <4 th<' lliudus 


o. 

n^'C 

t-anl 
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XliO c.'a:; i'df i'atXa now 
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W’ tire iA-v;oi4;ivi Ncript miiki 
— idU'U iL- ij,e beieiJi'inter a .d tk«' l’yj)vwrii-t*r> 
and i.ke T'reyaratioii u’a c-huri *.4' ila* kf'ykuard for 
tLo iirncii 'iL-iepriiiter. 

Tin Cora>’'nbtce l>;:d ak'o, incidentally, to kirmuJate the 
bc;)t yos'jibao l.L'^iTn 'lii j Cvdo b.iKcd oil tlic 14'vaiiagari script. 

The ImpO) \\i c t J lUi TimJc 


He'’,— 


e raocend to fctate tLc nicthoit ailopUAl hy vis to 
cany ou oar invest. ‘iyiiiona we com kfor it u<‘t‘es,«;iry to Mtafo 
brieny liic s!;:4ai,k ..nee cd iiu' problems the Conjunttcc had bs'cn 
entrusted wadi. 

Tt is w'cH i*," 0 '.v!i th.afc Anj.ujst lb, lb 17 optuieil out the 
era of reconsi rue lion of the economic and culiural iiiV of the 
people of lid.s anc-icnl hind. XUs rceonstructiou was long 
overdue. 


Otf 


f V. 


Ici^ 


In.ef-, which t)iw r<^c<)ns? rurl ion i-s lo proem! 
p'iV.dij... : ey,';n { Ji (‘id oj Fmjdisji ns the ihiiverHity 

iUHi. ibisi!!es,s 1 vii, aauv* thi.s eunatry by a larigmigi* or huigu« 
ages wiiicU die n.a.ssijR understaud and spcniw 

M^ictnia Unndhi had ‘lerceived Jotig ago the ncet'.Hsity of 
such a chtu'ge. ifo had urged Ihiit Knidi or Mijidttstani 
alone couhi take Iho j layc ot Euglisli us the fcitate and mitfonal 
languags sisice ;t cx-ukl bo understood by the peojde all 
over the Country. d liatevcr be the coiitrovcrsii'S of the 
day on the _ quoetion, it cannot he disputed that Hindi 
or Hindustani is .spoken and understood by the largest 
number ol the Indian people. Moreover it ia also true 
that Hindi or tundustani occajites t'ven today flu* position of 
an inter-prfjvinciiR,! iatipiagc ior those people W'ho do not 
speak Englidi. 

It is in the context of this increasing importaru'c of Hindi 
or Hindustani that the two ]>robluins of devising Hindi Tvtxi 
writers and Teleprinters and a suitable system of HinduHtani 
Shorthand have come to possess a special significance hi the 
selieme ol our rcoonstruotim. 

Towards the close of the last century a group of D£>!iticji.J 
leader began to approach the masses for educating tS 





..inca %Tnkn' and prepara^on of 

o-:' th:_ kt-vl-ijard which woird most efficient];^ 

iiiocG iLei.' op'iaioii, the needs of the Bindus. 

Wiij\ ptV 

uii) i-Lo Ch>''; 
ho i. t 

OTsd lie I reparation of a chart' of the keyboard fo^ 
Ih:* x.:d;,u. Alt printer. 

■4. 


■rdoalxa how the Ii)eva.uagri serifJt coul^j 
xl to the- A'le.erinter and the Type\vnter& 


Tlvo C>oonn'ilcc h;.'<l 
bost[.os-.;Aio tdcptapiiij c 

Tkc I iiijiO}\G,t,''c ij tiS Tkish 


;dt:o, incidciitaily, to formulate th^, 
dc ?:^ased uii the bevanagari script. 


BAc-vo o'o jo-ooec'd to slate the method adopted by as t<j 
carrv 00 our iuvcstl;a 
bricuy {'hopigmAcuuco 0 
entrusted vviih. 


s:ofis wo con-ider it necessary tosiat^ 
f the. problems the Committee hadbeoii 


It is well known that August 15, 194-7 opened out the 
era of rcconstruc-lion of the economic and cultural life of 
people, of this ancieuv laud. This reconstruction waslotjg 
ot'crdue. 


(>.' thi: lines on which tills reconstruction is to proccecj 
is tlu' grailu.il sv? laci ment of English as the State, University 
and iliisinc'ss laiigiiage ol this couulry by a language or laugu, 
ages which the musses miflerstand and speak. 


kl|^iatma Gandhi had perceii-ed long ago the necessity of 
such a eh-angc. Ho luid urged that Hindi or Hindustani 
alone could take the j laco of English as the State and national 
language since it could bo understood by the people 
over the Country, Whatever be the controversies of tf^ 
day on the question, it cannot be disputed that Hjintii 
or Hindustani is spoken and understood by the lai^est 
number of the Indian people. Slorcover it is also true 

that Hindi or Hindustani occupies even today the position of 
an inter-proriaoiai iaugaage for chose people who do not 
speak English. 

It is in the context of this increasing importance of Hindi 
or Hindustani that the two problems of devising Hindi Type, 
writers and Teleprinters and a suitable system of Hindustani 
Shorthand have come to possess a special significance in tfe 
scheme of our yeconstraction. 


Towards the close of th 
leader began to appr(>aoli 



t century a group of politfeal 
masses for educating 


The foUowing were the terms of refei'eiioe 

“There are several systems of Hindustani (Hindi and. Urdu), 
(Shorthand which are being used in India at present. The use 
of Hindustani is growing and is bound to grow' even inoro in the 
near future. Hiiiicuity is experienced in iindiiig shorthand 
writers in Hindustani for oftices and newspaper reporters. 
Employers do not find it easy to judge between diherent systems. 

“The use of Hindustani is however hampered very largely 
cm account of the absence of a suitable typewriter with tiie 
necessary speed and other conveniences. \'arious manuiac- 
tiurers of typewriters have gcU‘ their own separate arrangement 
of keys, so that if one learns typewriting on one Kindi Type- 
WTiter one caimot easily change over to another machine. 

“It is therefore necessai-y to have an authoritative opinion 
about the suitability of a system of fcJhorthand and about the 
best arrangement of keys of a Hindi Typewriter which will giv e 
the greatest speed with the least labour. 

“A Committee cousistiiig of the following persons is ap- 
pointed to report on the most suitaiile system of Hindustani 
tJhorthand and to recommend changes which may bo 
0 onsidered necessary in any existing system. 

“The Committee will also report about the most ofikient 
arrangement of keys for a^liiudi Typewriter wiiich will onsuio 
reproduction of all sounds in use, and will give the best speed 
with the least possible labour and will be the best from the 
point of view of weight, durability, portability and cost. 

“The Committee may consult and examine experts and 
manufacturers’ representatives and is expected to report as 
soon as possibie.” 

jfn reply to the Chairman'.s enquiry the Committee was 
subsequently infonned by lioii'ble the Fresideiic that these 
terms covered “Telepriutmg and ilcform of (Script”. 

The Committee had thus before it the following three 
purposes : 

(i) The examination of the existing Hindustani Short- 
hand systems wdth a view to mid which of these, 
if any, could prove useful for Uovernmeut 
purposes and business oiliees. 

{ii) The selection of the sounds of the, Indian languages 
which must ue represented^in the keyboard of the 
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tiincii T'l'rr- writer and preparation of a sketch 
of Ih' jiL-^vloard wiiieli wouM most efficiently 
oiv-O j, ‘Li Uii'ir opiiiiua, the needs of the Hindus- 

n'i ii i tiv I . ec'o 

r'rO The core’ichratic.i how the Devanagri script could 
be iuled to the xele^: rinter and the Typewriters 
and i-he 7 tv-paradon of a chart of the keyboard for 
the ^iincu 'feieprintcr. 

The Cornr.viJ.ee hrd also, incidentally, to formulate the 
Lost I Gsdife L.Lgeaphi^ c -dc based on the Devanagari script. 

The l‘})q)o:k;-}i'’c ii,'i Ttw.b 

Befcne vre reucec-cl to state the method adopted by us to 
carry on our in^'caligatior.r} we consider it necessary to state 
bi'ioity Lh(^ sigr.i-lc.vnce oi' Llio problems the Committee had been 
entrusted with. 

It is well known that August 15, 1947 opened out the 
era of reconst ruction of the economic and cultural life of the 
people of this ancient land. This reconstruction was long 
overdue. 

Ou<i of the lines on u Inch this reconstruction is to proceed 
is the g!-adiial ro] ilaei'ineui oi English as the State, University 
and Business lunguagc of this counUy by a language or langu- 
ages which the inuast^s understand and s]jeak. 

SlAliatma Gandhi had perceived long ago the necessity of 
such a change. He had urged that Kindi or Hindustani 
alone could take the place ot English as the State and national 
language since Iz could bo understood by the people all 
over the Country. Whatever be the controversies of the 
day on the qiioetion, it cannot be disputed that Hindi 
or Hindustani is .S[)oken and understood by the largest 
number of the Kalian people. Moreover it is also true 
that Hindi or Hinthistani occupies even today the position of 
an inter-provuickl iatiguage for those people who do not 
speak English. 

It is in the context of this increasing importance of Hindi 
or Hindustani that the two problems of devising Hindi Type- 
writers and Teleprinters and a suitable system of Hindustani 
Shorthand have come to possess a special significance in th© 
scheme of car rcooastr action. 

Towards the close of the last century a group of political 
leader began to approach the masses for educating them 
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aad getting tiieir auppovt for the Freedom Movenrsent^ 
.The Oovo.iimont couid not alfoid to remain imacqaaiii- 
led with what thoiio {«i',ders wore talking to tho 
masses. It had to get lopo.ts tif their spoeohoj and reports 
'taken dowi hi longnand were not/ 7 sntisfaetory. I’ne 
Rulers, lUe.ofuie, byg».i lu eneottmge tho adoptaJon of 
English Suorthand system lo tlio neeiis of HindnsLam. Tixe 
Polioo reporters wHo ina(da tiiis iidiiptatiou had neither 
the training nor the LuM.i.ive to caDy on syscO.na.ic and 
suien ihe work for thee /Miring of an oliioioat sysiom of Snort- 
handfor any Lx Jinn itrig.tMge. £t was not payixig, therefore, to 
try to evolve a system of ELoithanJl system of their own in 
the opening deeode of thlu eentury mid people found that 
their la bourn hr.d gone lo \ aslo. 

But the situaHon begin to cha;nge soon after Gandhiji 
came at the helm uf aifi/t s of the Indii); 2 i Niilioiia! Oongi oss. He 
was the mat g oal, poliimd leader w^ho deelvodthar HLxdior 
Hindustani rJone eould be tho natifonrd hmgnage of India, 
With him it <lid not ionun'jiaiiuee do cli^i at ion, ho put it in ac- 
tual practice. He hinisolf iiSv«d Hindi ^jr Hijidnstani to address 
the ciaasea and masses of (nin country. He Uied to make Hiidi 
or Hhidusnuii tho odiei..! liinguage of tho Indian Naiional 
Cong. oaa. His precept and p.aciion gave it a new digmity in 
the eyes of tho po.>ple even though the Governmont oontuiued 
to neglect it. It bog<in to bo used by thousands of public 
■speakers. Cons^quonily tho Govornmoiit,? the various Parties 
and tho Press began to roniiso tho necessity’ of a suitailo system 
of Hindustani tinorthand. It may not bi* known to many 
people that Mahatma G<ind.a w^,s keenly” iaierested in tho 
development of such a systom. 

Under this impulse a numb^rr of Shorthand 
systems based on Pieman we o iorzuul'cho^'. Wo propose 
to give a detailed an.elysis of tiieje It tlus roiion. Eor 
the present we need only point out thai ilie quo.^nun of tho 
foriQuladon of an elhcionr sysrom of Khtdastani iSnorthand 
continued to grow in importance with tiie prog.ujsivo growth 
of tifiioi national and dumooratio inove mont. Our people 
began to realise its imporlixnco for kojphig records of political 
statements, speeehoa and discussions. Bu.fc even then there 
was no appreciable demand for Hkidost fcui stenographers. 
They were not needed in the tiiily routine of o 35. cos — wcerher 
govmnmeatal or private. Tao Govouamenfc, more j /or, made no 
arraagemeiit for the training of Hiudust Ssui elenugraphe.s, 
Uftive-siuos ^d Colleges did not include it is the currioulum. 
X'i> was supported and sustained only toy the sjallonal sentimeaf. 
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and by snob non-official institutions as worked for the replaoe- 
mont of English, by Hindi or Hindustani as the State language 
of the oountiy. In 1937 an All India Conference was held at 
Wardha to consider how a short-hand system for Hindi could 
be evolved. We then find tho Nf.g<.vi Praoharni Sabha and 
the Hindi Sahitya Sammolaai providing a-Traagemonts for the 
toaohing of Hindi Shorthand. But this was slender noiuish*- 
mont. Consoquontly not much prog.'oss was made by these 
systems. 

The story of the invontion of a Hindi Tj'powriter is not very 
different . There was no thought of it so lo^ig as the national 
movement had not gathered momentum. But when the 
hlational Congress adopted Hindi as its language., nationah 
minded people began to think of Hindi Typovvi iters, Baohraj 
& Co. wo e the pionoe'S in tho matter of placing on the 
mat' kot a Hindj Typowi iter tho koj^'hoard of which had been 
designed by Shi Afro, This Kogti Typewiiter, however, could 
not make much headway precisely for the .same reasons for which 
Hindustani Shorthand systems could not flourish. There was 
no demand for it in the Government offices, and. very little in 
private luisiness offices. But like the Shorthand systems, it was 
a diild of Indian Nationalism — a cliild wliich pla,yed a significant 
part in the critical days of the national rev'olution. 

The Method of Approach ' 

Tlie Committee realised this significance of the task. It, 
therefru'c, invited through the press all such institutions and 
individuals of the country as had givon thought to these problems 
to send their considered suggestions to the Secretary of the 
Committee. 

Lr its first meeting held on the 27th June, 2948, the Com- 
mittee, drew up a questionnaire dealing with all the three 
problems stated above, with a view to enable people to 
canalise their thoughts in such a way as would enable the 
Committee to make the best use of them. The questiomiedre 
would be found in Appendix F of this report. It was 
released to the Press in all parts of India, It was also 
sent to all the Ministries of the Government of Ir'dlo.^ to the 
Governments of all the Provinces, to all the tlni versities 
of India and to such selected individuals as, in the opinion of 
the Committee, could help it with the expression of their opinion 
on the questions raised. . 

At the request of the Committee, the President made 
available the honorary services of Shri* Morlidhar Sabnis 
adeacher of Shorthand" and Typewriting trained in W^dha 
m A TaahriicaV Adviser. " , ' . , , ' , 
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The Committee, in the second place eolloct'cd all tho pab- 
lished data dealing with Hindustani Sho-iiiand systems and 
Hindi Typewriters. Shii Murlidfiar Sabnis, was asked by the 


Committee to go tinrough all tliis i lass of data and submit 


his notes. Of course i, he Comm ilte*' fll-.l not leave this stiid3' 
entirely to Shri iSabiiis alone. Tiic Co d lUttoe di'dded 
itself into Suh-Com.niittcos — .'ric oo isisthiy of the Chairman, 
Shri Kaka Saheb Kahdkan D. . Babn Ra"i ■^ai'.swia and Shri 
Kripa Nath Misra to stiKkr the p"-' Ims rv-ning to the Hindi 


Typewriter and the second consistLig of tn.e Ciiarrmaii Shii 

^ « >f TT- -1 • r- 1 ■a.'r r t , -i t 


Kaka Saheh Kalclkar, Shri Sa+ya Na Tr/an. liba.dant Anand 
Kaushalyay'aii to study the problo ns emnertoLi withu Hindustani 
Shorthand, Shri Siiman Kamn^an. Aganval v-as hrviled to j'^in 
the second Sub-Comniitlee subso'-- aen.tK". Each of tho Sub 
Committees with the Secretary Prof Ba kriBma wont through 


the mass of the data that liad biv;i gatluved in ^I’dw to sub 


mit its recomniendatious to tlic Co.ujuittee. 'i'luis the Co' i 
mittee had an opportunity of giving an adc-paato considera- 
tion to both the problems. 


But the Committee felt that a mere ct^a nination of the 
data would not by itself bo a sound fbiindation on wliicli its 
recommendations could rest. It, theivf i.-e, d 'cidecl in the third 
place to test the efficacy of eaEi shortliand sjastoni by means 
of a practical demonsti-ation, held under th.o directions and 
supervision of the Committee, bj'’ tlio representatives of each of 
the existing Hindustani Sliortlia'id s^yctems. The Coairnittee 
further discussed with the authors of Hiivlustani Shorthand 
systems irrespective of the considoratiun viiet’:er the system 
was old or newly devised, the relative sigiiincanco of the devices 
employed by them. 


The same attempt to collect data by ])raotical experi- 
ments was made in relation, to tho Hindi TVpewriters. 


The Committee further analj’sed the nature of the Indian 
languages from tho viewpoint of thcii* phonetic a ’rangcnicnt and 
grammatical structure. It was fwand that, it would l)e possi- 
ble to have a Shorthand sj^stem w'dch cfiuld be iised with minor 
modifications for all the regional languages of India. It was 
evident to the Committee that in any future administrative 
system of India each Provincial Goverjimoiit or State would 
have to use two languages, one. the national language of India 
and the other its own regional language. In such circumstances 
it would he desirable to have a system of Shorthand for the 
nationaJ language which could be used with a few necessary 
niodific«.tinns for of tlio regfonu.! langiiAgies woll. The 
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same consideration applied to the Hindi Typewriter also. 
Moreoyer it was evident that no system of Shorthand nor any 
typewriter could he said to be useful which was not in harmony 
"With the linguistic peculiarities of Hindustani. It was, there- 
fore, essential for the Committee to examine the structure of 
Hindustani before formulating its recommendations. 

Finally, the Committee always kept before its view the 
love of the Indian people for their Devanagari script. 
Devanagari is very near to perfection in so far as the arrange- 
ment and classification of its sounds are concerned. But the 
Committee also felt that the characters of Devanagari and 
specially its system of vowel marks was not suited to such 
modem machines as Typewriters, Teleprinter and Linotype. 
The Committee thought that it should investigate 
this problem in detail. It was with this view that the 
Committee held a joint meeting with the Devanagari Script 
Reform Committee wliich had been appointed by the Grovem- 
ment of the United Provinces. It was felt that if the two 
Committees could make agreed recommendations it would be 
easy to secure popular acceptance of the reforms proposed 
to be effected in the Devanagari script. 

The Committee have thus made an effort, within the time 
and means at their disposal, to tackle the problems under investi- 
gation with as great an objectivity as could possibly be 
secured. It is true that it could not undertake oertaia tests 
which, though necessary, required considerable time to be under- 
taken and completed. But it is the belief of the Committee 
that even if it had been possible to make these experiments 
the conclusions would not have differed materially. 

1. The Committee assembled at Delhi for its first meetmg 
on the 27th June, 1948. This meeting was devoted to the 
consideration and analysis of the terms of reference. The 
Committee also prepared a questionnaire for being issued to the 
public and for being circulated among the Ministries of 
Central and Provincial Governments and among such other 
public bodies as may have intefest in the matter. 

2. The Committee again reassembled on the 16th August, 
1948 and continued to meet daily both in the mornmg and 
the afternoon - up to the 19 th. In tins meetmg it 
undertook the analysis of the suggestions received. Most of 
the time was devoted to the analysis of the suggested key boajrds 
of the Hindi Typewriter. The Committee, however, had to 

103 C. A. 
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adjourn on the 19th after dividing itself into, two Suh-Com- 
mittees --one for Shorthand and the other for Typewriter, 
each one of which was directed to study the material further 
and to submit its suggestions. 

3. The Shorthand Sub-Committee met on the 23rd Sep- 
tember, 1948 and continued to meet up to the 28th. It .decided 
to hold a practical test of the speed that could be reached by the 
best student of each existing Hindustani Shorthand system. It 
also discussed at length the speed devices which the Hindustani 
Shorthand systems should have. 

4. The Committee as also the two Sub -Committees re- 
assembled on the 25tb October, 1948, and sittmgs continued up to 
the 30th. The Committee held the test on the 26th as had been 
previously arranged. The report of the examiners and the 
results are given in Appendix E of this report. On behalf of 
the Committee, the test was supervised by Shri Anand 
Kaushalyayan assisted by Shri Krishna Murty, Stenographer. 
The Committee then invited each representative of the inventors 
of existing Shorthand systems to discuss the -I'clativo mojits of 
their systems. This discussion continued up to the 28th 
October. 

5. The Committee adjourned on the 30th to reassemble on 
the 8th November, 1948, to finalise its recommendations after 
having had joint discussions with the Bevanagari Script Re- 
form Committee of the United Provinces Government. But 
the joint meeting could not take place as had been proposed and 
the Secretary and the Chairman of the latter Committee who 
attended the meeting of our Committee desired that before this 
Committee finabsed its recommendations, it should have a joint 
meeting at Lucknow with their Committee on 30th November 
and 1st Beoember, 1948. 

6. The Committee met at Lucloiow as arranged. It 
reassemlded on the 3rdBecember, 1948 atBelhi and formulated 
its views. 

The Committee here records its appreciation of the will- 
ing and able assistance given by its technical adviser Shri 
Murlidhar Sabnis. 

The Committee would like to record its thanks for all 
those who responded to its invitation and helped it to complete 
its labour. In particular the Committee would like to express 
its appreciation for the help rendered by the; Secretary and his 
staff, interviewers, inventors of the various systems and those 
who have responded to the questionnaire. 
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Section I — Shorthand Systems 

Part I 

Object of Shorthand WrUing 

The object of Shorthand writing is to devise a sciipt which 
will record human voice sufficiently effective^, with accuracy 
and speed. The target and limitation being the speed with 
which a man can speak out his thoughts for the benefit of 
others. The ideal script, therefore, would perhaps be an enlarge- 
ment of the line scratched on the gramophone plate wliich records 
not only the articulate sounds of man in any language but also 
records and reproduces the individnai pitch and timbre almost 
to perfection. But man has neither devised a method of 
tracing this script with the hand nor of reading it with the eye. 
Reporting of speeches, w^hich is our main concern, does not 
need a script of such perfection. Future generations may, 
however, devise a script on the basis of the gramophone records, 
and if a script of this nature could he read with ease, there 
would be no necessity of transcription in long hand. In fact 
the gramophone script would be the universal script for all 
human tongues. It may perhaps replace the modern musical 
notations also. 

Man has, however, proceeded in quite a different direction. 
He analysed his articulate voice into vowels and consonants, 
and gave each of them an arbitrary sign. These put together 
became his script. So long as recording of human voice was an 
occupation of leisure, speed in writing was not a necessary 
element of any script. 

The Chinese, on the other hand, did not pursue the problem 
on the basis of sound. They analysed language into its com- 
ponent ideas and gave a sign to each. We have done the 
same thing in the matter of our numerals and mathematical and 
other signs. The letters of the alphabet k, p, t, etc. represent 
particular sounds and they are not expected to convey any 
meaning apart from the sound they represent. Whereas -j-, 
j b >< j ^ ) etc., convey definite ideas and they are not expected 
to convey any definite sound. In fact they represent different 
words in different languages. And yet they conform to a 
definite meaning x, 1, 2, 3, 0, these signs are understood 

universally but they are vocalised differently in different 
languages. 

and therefore, are two separate distinct ap- 
proaches to the problem of language recording. (We have dwelt 
on this point at some length because it has a bearing on an 
important suggestion of ours for evolving an ideal system of 
Shorthand for Hindustani). 
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the laughing stock everywhere and people are never tired of 
repeating the celebrated sentence But it must 

be conceded to the credit of the mercantile or Mudia script that 
although they drop the vowels sign, there has never been any 
dispute of interpretation when their books are submitted in any 
case before a court of law. 

With the advent of Democracy, discussions of public 
affairs became all important in human life, and recording of 
speeches and addresses has become an imperative necessity. 
The Parliament is the official gathering place of those who talk. 
The pulpit and the platform are the places where power is 
built and destinies of nations controlled. 

Reporting of speeches, therefore, has become a necessaiy 
art and shorthand writing an accomplishment universally 
prized. The old devices of discarding the vowel signs, the 
ghmmt of Urdu and the phraseograms of Modi won't 

suffice. We must use the elementary geometrical figures for 
qu'ick writing, and use the standaid. devices of putting vowels 
•and consonants together. 

Brief Historical Survey 

As referred to above Indian business offices have been using 
for centuries a kind of Shorthand in their business correspon- 
dence. It is the Mariya form of writing. It effects a saving 
of time and an increase in speed by simplifying the forms of 
the Nagari letters, by omitting to put the head line which 
those letters usually carry, as also by dropping the vowel 
marks {matras). This form of writing, however was in use 
in no other sphere of life. The Government offices during 
the Muslim rule in India used the Urdu script, while under 
the British rule English language with its Roman script was 
used in the offices. The question of the use of Muriya by the 
Government did not therefore arise at all. They started with 
the Pitman system- 

It is interesting to note that the system of English Short- 
hand that came to be used in the offices of the Indian Govern- 
ment had been formulated by Sir Isaac Pitman who seems to 
have beeniufiuencedby the ludian phonetic method of writing. 
Sir Isaac was influenced by the phonetic arrangement of the 
Devanagari letters. 

•The result of the superiority of the EngHsh system of 
Shorthand was that when need began to be felt of the formul- 
ation of a Hindustani Shorthand no one tnr,ught of adopting 
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that language. Then accepting the repertory of Pitman’s 
signs, he assigned the simplest and easiest signs to the most 
frequent sounds, . 

When he came to stay at Wardha Shri Babke counted the 
frequency of the sounds in Hindustani and modified his system 
to suit the needs of the national language. He had not proceed- 
ed far when lus life was cut short under tragic circumstances. 

Shii Murlidhar Sabnis, Avho took his lessons from Bahke, 
took up this work and ha.s gradually evol-ved a system which, 
he has called Wardha Pranali, a system based mainly on the 
same principle of frequency. 

The evohifcion of an Indian system of Short -hand was con 
sidexably accelerated after the establishment of national govern- 
ment at the Centre in the year 1946. Those who had already 
formulated their systems began to teach them with greater hope 
and enthusiasm. Others began to think of havmg new systems 
of their own. We find that during the space of two years a number 
of other systems have been published. We thus, find that Eash- 
triya Hin^ Shorthand of Shri Sidhoswar Nath was published in 
1947. The same year we find Mahesh Chandra G-upta publish- 
ing his Gupta Pranali and Shri Kedar Nath Choubey his Ashu 
Lipi. Apm’t from the systems that have been published there are 
others which have been completed amd may he j^ubHshed later. 
The following systems, viz.. ‘G^ajanan Pranali’ by Shri Gaj Singh, 
Jodhpur; ‘Plindustani Shortliaiid’ by Shri Ram Praspjd, Gaya ; 
‘Sarva Bhasha Sanket Lipi’ by Shri J. K. Tandon and Shri 
P. S. Mehra of Ajmer ‘Hindi Sanket Lipi’ by Shri Vishnu Balt 
Uniyal of Almora ; ‘Rita Lipi’ by Shri Sarat Chandra Bhangei, 
Sagar, C. P. ; ‘Hindi Ashu Lijii’ by Shri N. B. Khanna of 
Lucknow ; ‘Hindi Shigra Lekhan’ by Shri H. P. Moholkar, 
Teacher Hindi and Marathi Shorthand, Padhey’s Institute, 
Bombay ; ‘Nigam Pranali’ by Shri M. S. Nigam, Belhi ; ‘Hindi 
Shorthand’ by Shri Mathuia Piasad, Vice -Principal, Commer- 
cial Institute, Miizaffarpur ; ‘Sharma Lipi’ by Shri G. M. 
Gokhale and ‘Shri Sahasrahudhe Shuksham Lipi’ by Prof. 
N. S. Nigam, Kanpore, have been submitted to us for consi- 
deration. There are some persons who claim to have formula- 
ted tkeir own systems of shorthand such as Shri E. W. Lall, 
St. John’s College, Agra ; Shri K. N. 'S^'erma, Commercia] 
Service Jatlwara, Delhi ; Shri Bharam Prakash, Bharat Type 
writing School, Gwalior; Shri Brij Krishna Bhatnagar of Moti- 
liaii Commercial Institute, Belhi ; Shri Saroj Ghosh, All 
Language Shorthand, Accountancy Training Centre, Calcutta . 
Shri V. S. Bendjrey, Poona; Shri Baboo Singh, P. S, I., 
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Paet II 

Befoi'o we proeo'ed to make our rocoinmendatioiivS about 
tlie system or sysleras Utat deserve recognition by the State 
it seems nGcessary to state the considerations that have 
guided ns in arriving at cur conclusions in this respect. 
The fij'St consideration that has weighed with us is the historic 
fact that in Indi?^ of todaj’' the Pitman, system of Shorthand 
holds almost v.r. •lyalied sway. The steiiograpliers working 
in Government offices, Pjess and Business Houses are almost 
all the foBow^ers of the Pitman system. This system came tn 
have this position on account of the patronage of the Britishers, 
Tills link with the recent past cannot be broken without dis- 
location in tiie work of offices, whether public or private. It is 
plain that with the introdiiCLion of Hindi or Hindustani as the 
state language of India the stenogi aphers now in the pay of 
the Government or prh'ate corporations wrould be requhed 
to learn a system of Hindustani Shorthand. These people 
would naturally find it easier to learn a Hindustani Shorthand 
eystem based on Pitman than one which is altogether different. 
It has, thorefoie. been felt by ns that for the time bedng we 
cannot thlffir of altogether ignoring the Pitman system even if 
wo felt th,at it is not possible to adapt it so well as other systeras 
to tlie genius of the Hindiisiani language. It may well be 
ilmt as Lime passos and a new generation of stenographers 
trained on new systems gs'ows np the Pitman system or its 
Hindustani adaptations may be displaced* 

Moreover during the period of transition the stenographers 
working in offices would be required to know both the English 
and Hindustani systoms'of Shorthand, and this again makes 
it difficult to discard the Pitman system immediately. 

The second consideration that has weighed vdth us is the 
mrdtiiinguai character of our country. Each of the States 
of the Indian ■ Union would like to make the regional 
language its official language. At the same time each State 
would have to use the federal language also in its offices. 
Thus there would bo the necessity of stenographers who know 
the Shorthand of the regional language as also that of the 
federal language. This implies that the Hindustani Short- 
hand shoiiid be such as can be easily adapted to the genius 
of the regional languages. We are aware that there are several 
difficulties which hare to bo overcome if this desideratum is 
to be realised. Tiie frequency of sounds, for escample, varies 
fi-om language to language spoken in our country. CoDse- 
quently it is not easy to allocate the same symbels for the same 
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lui’^ed fiom the same loofc indicating qualified meaning are 
la ought out hy changes ui a TOweZ or two with or irithout an 
addition of a consonant. Apart from this role of the vowels 
it may be emphasised that in the Hindustani langu- 
age the occurrence of two, three or even four consecutive 
vowels is found quite often. There may be words which 
may consist of voivels only. Tims the word 
consists of oifiy vowels. In the English language such diphthongs 
are rare. This difference in the role of vowels between, 
the two languages demands that a shorthand system for 
Hindustani should have an adequate provision for the re- 
presentation of vowels. Another vital distinction between 
Hindustani and the English phonetics is the greater frequency 
of double consonants in the former as compared with that of the 
latter. Moreover, the frequency of the same sounds in the 
English and Hindustani languages is considerably different. 
We find for example a very high frequency of T in the English 
language whereas in the Hindustani language its frequency 
is very low. 

Finally, the grammatical difference between English and 
Hindustani is very great. For instance, English has prepositions 
while Hindustani has post-positions. 

The fifth consideration has been the frequency of sounds 
as the basis of assignment of symbols for those sounds. 
This consideration becomes all the more important because 
moat of the Hindustani Shorthand systems are based on English 
Shorthand systems, and the frequency of sounds hi Hindustani 
and English varies considerably. 

Finally W'e have kept in our mind the essential elements of 
a good shorthand script. A shorthand script cannot be consi- 
dered to be good unless its symbols are simple in form, andi can 
easily aiid speedily be -written. These characteristics are 
possessed by the geometrical symbols which consist mainly of 
straight and curved lines and of hooks, loops, circies, ricks, dots, 
dashes, and small angular marks. But the us© of suoh symbols 
m any system of Shorthand is not by itself enough. The 
assignment of these symbols to the different consonants and 
vow''els should be such as to permit the most facile joining of one 
s^nnbol with another. 

These considerations constitute, so to say, our measuring 
rod. We proceed to indicate now the coneliisicnri we l>a?e arrirei 
at on the basis of these considerations. 
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Part III 

Conclusions and Becommendations. 

It is clear from tlie survey that the existing systems are 
(1) either modifications of Pitman (2) or of Sloan Buployan 
(3) or Original in character. I¥e find, however, that none 
of these systems can he said to satisfy all the characteristics 
of a good" Hindustani Shorthand system. We shall briefly 
give our reasons for this conclusion. 

The systems which are either modifications of Pitman or of 
Sloan Duployan could have made, in our ophiion, a better 
use of the devices and principles suggested or formulated 
by the English system. We may note certain salient 
features of those systems in this coniieetaon. The systems 
based on Pitman have all made use of the piincipJes of halving 
and douhling. But ivbile Pitman makes use of these principles 
to servo a number of needs of the English language as shown 
in the survey, these systems have, more or less meohanically 
followed Pitman in the matter of using tlieso principles for 
the Hindustani language. Pitman for example adds T or D 
by means of the principle of halving to the consonant halvedi. 
But T or 1) are not only very frequent sounds in tlie English 
words, they are also the usual teimiiiations of the English 
verbs in the past tense. This latter fact seouis to have escaped 
the attention of those who have attempted to adapt Pitman 
for the Hindustani language. The authors siioukl have 
tried to see if this principle could be used for a better purpose 
than that of adding or or 3- or sounds which 
are not so very frequent hi Hindustani as the sounds of T or I) 
are in English. We may say that the same renmrks apply with 
respect to the use of the pi'inci]de of doubling. The author 
of W ardha Franali has no doubt made an attempt to make 
a new use of this principle But it is doubtful if it is tlie best 
use of this principle. We believe that the sanm remarks can 
be repeated in respect of the use of the vited devices of circles, 
loops, hooks and position writing. 

Those who have sought to adapt the Sloan-Duployan sys- 
tem for Hindustani Shorthand have dmne no hott jr. It is clear 
from the survey that these adaptations of the Sloaii-Duployan 
system have made practically no change in the use of the basic 
principles and devices of the system formulated or suggested 
for the English language- The symbols for the conjunct 
consonants, which constitute a special featm*e of the 
Sloan-Duployan system, have been kept in Hindustani few the 
same conjunct fionsonants No attempt seems to have been 
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made to dud out wliethor those conjunct consonants have any 
corresponding frequency in the Hindustani language or not. 

Even the original systems submitted to us do not fulfil 
our expectations. The Jain system is ^more or less contracted 
alphabet only. It has not made any use of the other devices 
whereby speed could be increased. The most that can be said 
about it is that it has tried to remain as close as possible to the 
Deva-iiagari script (Indian Phonetic System) in the matter of its 
symbols. It is not, and we aS'e afraid cannot be, a successful 
system of Hindustani Shorthand unless it is appreciably im- 
proved and introduces speed devices in which case it can 
serve as a basis of shorthand for aU Indian languages. 

The Gajanan Lipi is yet in a state of formation. The All 
languages Shorthand of Tandon and Mehra, in our opinion, 
has made a notable attempt to use the Shorthand symbols and 
shorthand principles in an original maimer. But it is too 
early to pronounce any opinion about it because the theory has 
not been sufficiently practised. Moreover we are afraid that 
some of the theoretical propositions are so complex that it is 
doubtful whether these will prove useful in actup-1 practice 
Our conclusion that these Hindustani Shorthand systems not 
being sufficiently adapted to suit the genius of the language is 
further supported by the results of the tost held by us. 

The representatives of only four systems managed to 
take down dictation at high speeds* Hone of them, however, 
reached tho required standard. 

The order in wliich they succeeded to some extent in the 
test is as follows: — ■ 

1. Hindi Asliu Lipi — by Sliri Kedar Nath Chaubey. 

2. Wardha Pranali — Shii Miirlidhar Sabnis. 

3. Nishkam Pranali — ^by Shri Nishkameshwar Misra. 

4. Hishi Pranah.^by Shri Rishi Lai Agarwal. 

We recognise that tliis order does not necessarily imply the 
relative superiority of these systems over one another. 

We feel that the results of the test should he viewed in the 
light of the other characteristics of these systems. We proceed 
to give them below : — ■ 

The Hindi Asha Lipi by Slmi Kedar Nath Choubey is almost 
a copy of the Sloan -Huployan system. The only important 
novelty in it is the author’s peculiar use of position writing. 
But we think this use of position writing has very little to do 
with the genius of the Hindustani language. It is, however 
the one system based on the joined-vow^el system that did 
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This contribution, in our opinion, entitle# it to greater 
esteem than what it has seeui-ed by means of its position in the 
test. M^'e feel that it can be considered of equal worth to the 
Wardha Pranali on account of the original contributions made 
by it to the system of Hindustani Shorthand. 

We arrive at a similar conclusion about the Rishi Pranah 
It is a system that appears to be practised by a large number 
of Hindustani stenographers today. Moreover it is a system 
that has tried to build up systematically a large number of 
logograms and phraseograms. It has sought to adjust the 
Pitman system to the genius of the Hindustani language. In 
certain respects this system has gone into more details than 
the others. Thus it seeks to indicate the terminations 
# and ^ by means of the ff and ^ hooks. 

This appears to us to be quite a feasible use of the hooka to 
indicate the terminations of Hindustani verbs as also of some 
norms. It also makes provision for the joining of initial vowels 
under certain circumstances. 

We thus come to the conclusion that the three systems 
based on Pitman and the one system based on Sloan Duployan 
can be considered to have demonstrated theii’ usefulness, 
however limited it may be, for the Hindustani language. 
The other systems, in our opinion, in their present form, do 
not possess even this use. 

jRecommendatwn No. 1 

According to the terms of reference we were asked ‘to re- 
port on the most suitable system of Shorthand and to recom- 
mend changes which may be considered necessary in any 
existing system.’ 

Having examined all the systems that hare been submitted 
to us, both in the theoretical and practical aspects we have been 
able to select the following four systems for Government re- 
cognition : 

1. Ashu Lipi. 

2. Wardha Pranali. 

3. Hishkam Pranali. 

4. Rishi Pranali. 

Their relative merits have been discussed and evaluated at 
some length; but we should refrain from mentioning one of 
these four as the most suitable. They all have potentialities 







for growth All the four that we are I'ceog- 

nising have created a held for themscJvcs and it would be 
much better if ail of them are allowed to grow in an atmosphexc 
of healthy ennilation. 

Uccommendation No. 2 

Wo suggest that the Union Gorernment should take stops 
to set up a Board consisting of scholars of the phonetics and 
Grammar of Hindustani and other Indian languages as also 
a few experts in Shorthand. This Board may proceed to exa- 
mine exiiaustively the nature of all Indian languages from the 
viewpoint of the needs of a Shorthand system. It aiaj^ help to 
evolve a system of Shorthand best sin ted to the official federal 
language and also^ vuth required rnodiheations, to the several 
regional languages. 


Recommendation No. 3 

We recommend that the Board mentioned above should 
also conduct examinations on an All India basis, for testing 
students of Hindustani Shorthand and for awarding certiiicates 
to the successful candidates. The Certificate of tliis Board 
alone should be recognised by the Union and the State Govern- 
ments. This, in our opinion, would secure uniform standards 
of teacliing and academic and practical proficiency in respect 
of the shorthand system of the federal language in all parts 
of the Union. 

KAKA KALELKAR, 
Chairman. 

8. N. AGARWAL. 

BAEV RAAI 8AXENA. 

M. 8ATYA NARAYAN. 

AN AND KAU8HALYAYAN, 

K. N. M18RA. 

New Delhi : (Subject to a note of dis.sont)^\ 

The 15(h January, 1949. 


*This note was never submitted. 
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Section 11— Typewritais 

Paht I 

The Statement of the Problem 

Bjford W 0 pro339d to givo o'or t\e 

Standard K syboard for a Hindi Typawrit^r, it wo aid b j d s jirable 
to stats th3 pi'obbm viz. how to fit th 3 iij^anagiri script to 
Typ>writ 0 rs? As it is, tlia existing typewriters in aje in India 
and ©Isowhere ware designed primarily to serve the needs ox the 
Roman script. Roman and Devanagid, hewever, difc fren 
each other to such an extant that tlie machines ujefoi for' the 
former are found of not much use for th e latter. In th > circa n- 
stancos wo are faced with a dual problem. We can week for the 
invention of new kinds of Typ>wribers which wisheat saerific- 
ing the advantages possessed by the present ones, may serve 
ail the needs of the Dovanagari script as it is t eday. We miy, 
in the alternative, try to fit in the Revanagari script, with saoli 
changes as may be necessary, to the existing typewriters. 

We have decided to adopt the second course for the following 
reasons : — 

In tho first place the invention and manufacture of new 
machmes would require a pretty long time for being perfected 
and put on the market. Wo contacted some m an u fa c Carers 
for tins purpose. We found that none of them co old u-ilertako 
such a work. It would also be evident from the sarvey of 
suggestions that wo have given in R that practically 

every one has urged that the existing staxadard michine she all 
be acceptod for the Devanagari Typewriter alee. 0-ily Snri 
Ajit Singh of Patna has shown us a mechanism which when 
completed can, according to his claim, provide fOx’ 103 charaeters 
on 42 keys. But we are afraid that we cannot rocom nend its 
adoption unless its mechanism has been thoroughly tested from 
the viewpoint of speed and durability. 

Apart from the above consideration we have also been 
influenced by the fact that the adoption of the second course 
is likely to save the Government and the country a heivy 
outlay on the purchase of new Hindi Typewriters. The 
Government of the Union and the States have today thousands 
if not lacs, of English Typewriters. Many of them are likely 
to become superflaous with the introduction of Devanagari 
as the script' of the Union and some of the States. If would 
be possible to convert these superfluous English TypeWeiters 
into Devanagari ones -if there is no differ^oe in the mecliAaism 



ol' th& two. TMs would mean the sa-ving of miJlions of rupees 
for the Government. The same would be the position with the 
Business Offices of the country. Moreover the now machines 
speciallj” mvented to suit the genius of the Devanagari script 
are hound to be costlier as they would have to make provision 
for a gre ater number of ehai’acters and would also have to provide 
for a more complicated mechanism. Moreover these machines 
would have a limitrd marktt for no other country except the 
Indian Union would need them. 

Paet II 

Complexities of the task 

Evf.n the adoption of the second course, however, Is not 
easy. In the first place, the number- of JSTagsri L-ttors is fifty- 
two while the Roman Scriiit has only twe-nty-six. The designer 
of a Hindi Typowi-itca' has, therefore, to provide this large 
numbe^r of lettirs on the limited number of keys in the existing 
standard typewriter. It may, however, appear at first that 
this number need not create any complexity bocause Nagari doss 
not make anj’’ distinction between capital and small letters — 
a distinction as a result of which the dc'signers of the type- 
writtrs for the Roman script have also to make provision for 
62 ic»ttors, 26 fepiial and 26 small, on the keyboard. But 
the fact is that the distinction between capital and small, while 
it increases the number of characters to be provided on the key- 
board does not in reality add much to the complexity of the 
task, the reason being that the capital letters are in the first 
place very infrequent and they are placed on the upper shift 
of the same key on which their corresponding small ones are 
placed. They are typed with the use of the shift key. This 
introduces only a sUght mechanical complexity and does not 
put any great strain on the mind of the typist nor does it 
materially interfere with the speed of the typewriter. But if two 
different letters, each one of which occurs frequently in the 
Indian languages, were to he placed one on the upper shift and 
the other on the lower one, the typist would lose speed not 
only as a result of the frequent use of the shift key but also on 
account of the heavy psychological strain put on his mind by the 
necessity of remembering two distinct characters on the same 
key. Consequently, the largeness of number of characters in 
Nagari does present a difficulty in the task of fitting them on 
the existing typewriter. 

Anotiher difficulty that has to be faced, is the nuinbei of 
rowel marks, and . the practice of putting them above, below, 
before .or. after .a letter, as 'the case may be. iSomo of these 
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require the provision of dead keys in the Hindi Typewriter. But 
wlme this, by itself, may not appreciably interfere with gpee<l 
and e^cioncy of the machine, it causes very great strain 
on the mind, of the typist because he has first to type the 
vowel mark and then the latter, whereas in actual writing by 
hand the practice is just the reverse. This psychologioa] 
strain fatigues the typist and reduces his efficiency with the 
consequent decrease in his speed. 

In Nagari consonants are combined with one another to 
represent compound sounds. This is done by writing not the 
full outline of the consonants but only some part of th>m 
except the kst. These may be termed as 'half Letters’, and a 
provision has to be made for them. Thorofore, the number of 
the letters to bo proiddod for on the Hindi Typewriter is consi- 
dera-bly increased. Moreover these consonants are combmed 
vdth others by writing the half consonant c,tber above the full 
letter, or before it. The full consonant with which thi half com- 
bines sometimes changes its form or even position. Such a 
complexity in the oembination of letters creates a great diffi- 
culty for the designer of the Hindi Typewriter. Tbu4 if half ‘s’ 
is combined to ‘ ’ the latter is writtm b Jow ‘ 

This means that dead keys have to be provided in the Hindi 
Typewriter for providing those conjunct consonants. 

In our approach to this problem we have kept tho following 
considerations in view : — 

Firstly, the basic character of the seiipt should not be 
radically altered in the solutions that we propose. 

Secondly, we have aimed at secuiiag uniformity as much 
as beauty in the characters to be provided on the keyboard 
of the Hmdi Typewriter. We have, today, two faces of Nagari 
letters, one known as the Calcutta tj^pe and the other as the 
Bombay type. We preferred to include in our keyboard those 
faces of the characters which appeared to be more popularly 
used and beautiful in forms, whether they belonged to the 
Bombay or the Calcutta tj^es. 

Thirdly, as the Hindi Standard Typewriter is likely to be 
used in the offices of the State Governments also, it should 
meet tho needs of the regional languages, some of 
which contain certain sounds for which there are no appro- 
priate symbols in the Nagari script. This deficiency of Nagari 
should be removed if the Hindi Typewriter is to fulfil the 
demands of those regional languages which may prefer to use 
the Nagari script. 



Fourthly, recognised tliaift a>n esseiitia.1 quality 

of a trj’f shoidd he the- attaiiinif-nt of Idfii speed. The 

ppyrtoIogicaJ sfrtJn that is produced on tlionimd of tho typist 
by any particular arrangement of letters has to be minimized. 

Fifthly, we have kept in view the several considerations 
on V hie h the positions of letters are fixed on the keyboard of a 
Typ( writer. We may specifically state some of them. We caiised 
to he calfrlatf d the frequeney of letters in the^ Hindi — Hindue- 
sfani. Tliity thouear.d vords wT-re examined for this purpose 
hv S eUFerent groups at Delhi, Wa^rdha. and Allahahad, the 
result of this calculation is given in Appendix 0. Wo also 
caused to be calen]a,trd the number of strokes that could be 
given per minute on any particular key. In s.ddition, we consi- 
dered the rospeetive strength of fingers as weill as their eapaelty 
to cooperate with one another. 

K^^eping in view the above considerations, wo have put the 
half letters in tho upper case, but on the same key on which 
the full is also given. 


Part HI 

Ccncl-usicns end Recommendations 

We may now proceed to state the conclusions an-ived at 
by us. In the first place, the Hindi Standard TypovTitor should 
not have more than 46 keys and the Hindi Portable Typewriter 
not more than 42 keys. We have no option but to fit the 
Devanagari script to the existing Stanrl 0 ,rd T^'pe- 
writers. It is internationally accepted that tho Standard 
Typewriters should not have more than 46 keys. This is the 
utmost limit to which tho touch-system of typing can bo es- 
tendod. 

Secondly, tho keyboard of the Hindi Typewriter should 
provide for the sounds of short ‘ref and short ‘btI’ which 
lire found in the langup^gea of the Deccan as well as in the Braj 
and Avadhi dialects of Hindi. The letter which occurs 

in Harabhi, Gujrati, TJriya, Rajasthani and tho four South 
Indian languages, has also been provided. 

Wo have also come to the conclusion that we should not 
accept the radical proposals for changes in the Devanagari 
script, which have been submitted tp us and have been summa* 
rised in the Appmdix B of this report. 



Four changes have# howevei*, been provided for. The 
first is the shape of the vowel mark for short * f The 
practice so -far has boon to put 'it before the comcnaat witjh 
which it combines. But this is not in accordance mth the order 
of pronuncia>tion. It is not possible to put the existing shape 
of the mark after ’the consona,nt as it may lead to confusion. 

f ‘1 ’ 

We, therefore, provide for the vowel mark in the form of 

falling after the consonant a.nd not before it. The second eh.mg 0 
is in the form of the letter ‘ m \ The form, in which it is 
written now is not free from confusion. It could be read as 

(rawa) instead of ‘ ’ (kha). Opinion was divided as to 

the new f ^rm. Consequently we have given it the form ‘ ’ that 

distinguishes it from a combination of “ t * a-nd ‘ ^ ’ but 
wdiich is still verj’' similar to the old one. The third change 
is in the form of the vowel ‘ ^ This wDl be formed by 
putting tho vowel ma<rk for ^ ) below ‘ sr ’ as ‘ ^ 

We disapprove of the use of ‘ although we have pro- 
vided for it in tho koyboa-rd, because often it does not occupy 
its proper place in tho ord^T of pronunciation. We, therefore, 
recommend tho uso of ‘ t: ’ [with ^haV sign] in place of the 
‘ ’ for which also wo have mr^do provision. 

All these changes rje tho result of joint discussions and 
agi'ccmcnt betwee n tho members of this Committee and the 
Devanagari Script Reform Committee of the U. P. Govenimont. 

Wo "wishfid to avoid the use of tho dead key by putting tho 
vowel mark not on or be low tho letters but after them, because 
the uso of the d'^a,d keys involves an unusua.l way of t 3 ''pmg, 
name ly, typewriting tho towtI marks first rmd then the letters. 
At present wm have eliminated the lower vowel marks viz^ 

& by putting them after the letters and not below the in. 

Thoroforo, our recommendations sue as below i— 

No. 1 — Tho Standard Hindi Typewriter should have 
forty-six keys* in the maximum and tho Portable 
Hindi Typewiiter should have 42 keys In tho 
minimum. 

No, 2~-The keyboard of the Standard Hindi Typo- 
writer should have the 92 cbaraciers shown in the 
chart given in Appendix C to this report. The 

*Later changed to 45. See pages 136 and i37» 



Portable Typewriter shotiJd have 84 characters 
as shown in the chart given m Apptndix Bj. The 

arrangement of these characters should be as 
shown in the charts and their forms as in 
the special charts given in Appendices B, I. J, K. 


KARA KALELKAE, 

M. SATYA NAEATAN, 

E. N, AOABWAL, 

JBABU BAM SAXENA, 
ARAND KAUSHALTAYANr 

New Delhi : K. Ah MISRA, 

rhe loth Jawart/, 1949. (Subject to a note of dissent)*. 


♦Curing the diBcxsfion Prof. Mfemst bo placed the pointe rosed in this 
tiofe liefore (he Commitloe. The reason for this accordmg to biro, was that he had 
applied ibr a patent right for a keyboard of bia own, The Coronuttee, therefore, 
did not thlnlc it proper to append this note to this report «s * note of diasent. 



section Telegraphic Code 

"‘VidyuUipi” or the Telegraphic Code for those 
of the Indian languages that can use the Nagari script, is 
not a difficult proposition. The sounds reprosontod in the 
Nagari script are all scientifically arranged. A Ttlegi'aphic 
Code can easily be remembared and mampulatad with ease 
if it takes full advantage of this scientific arrangement. 

The Code for signalling and that for teleprinting are natu- 
rally different. In teleprinting each letter or sign must have the 
same number of units all throughout. The signalling Code uses 
the dot and the dash in permutations of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 units. 
We thus get in all 2 plus 4 plus 8 plus 16 plus 32 i,e. 62 signs 
in all. There is plenty of room, therefore, for accommodating 
Nagari vowel signs and consonants. 

Conjunct consonants must, of course, be represented by the 
use of Halant. 

The three important schemes that we have received, have 
all very wisely accepted the reformed system of ■f^Titing vowels 
known as Swarakhadi. fsr, sh, % aj, 4 They have all 

reoemmended the use of H<dant fur representing conjunct 
consonants. 

We would have very much liked to use the prmciplo of 
frequency m assigniag code signs to the letters and vowel signs 
of the Nagari alphabet but the Telegraphic C-odo is extremely 
limited in its resources. A dot and a dash makes up its whole 
repertory. Every assistance must bo given to the sigaaller, and 
more than the signaller to the receiver, for romembering the 
signs. We have, therefore, made a very limited use of the 
principle of frequency and depended mainly on the scientific 
arrangement of the Nagari letters. 

Thus short sr and other short and frequent vowel signs 
are made up of two units only. Most of the vowel signs 
{fiiatra ) have only three digit signs. 

Unaspirate letters like f?, z, ff, T, and ^r, 3, are 

represented by signs of four digits, Thd Utter invariabty end 
with a dash. 

Aspirate letters, numerals and a few important service 
instructions have assigned to them signs of five digits. The 
heavy sounding AfaAopra^ta letters, namely, w, s, sr, ^ and 
*r, % hare ah fire digits. They ail, moreorer, end 

with a d^h. 



Shri Dcvidetn Triredi has an- ingenious method of revei's* 
ing the signs for pairs of similar sounds. So mot i me s he inverts 
one sign into another. We were tempted to make use of these 
devices in the scheme suggested by us. they arc so useful in re- 
membering the signs. But our au’rangcmoht shovK the dif- 
fei'onco in the pairs by the last .stroke which is boftoi* useful to 
the receiver. The subjoined is so auTrurgCid that tlio v. bole 
scheme explains itself. Provision is made; i.ere for short ^ and 
short ^ which are necessary for Southern languages. Special 
Urdu sounds also are provided for. 


New Delhi ; 

Che 15ih July, 1948. 


KARA KALELKAE. 

SRIMAN NARAYAN AGARWAL, 
BAEV RA M 8AXEEA, 
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APPENDIX A 

SuEVBY Off Shob-thakd Systbms 

Our analysis of tho Pitman systoni has lod ns to form th© 
following ideals about its pattern scheme of organisation ; — 

(1) It IS divided into two sections one meanit for the begin- 
ners and the other for the advanced students. But the second 
section is so interwoven with the first that it is difficult to say 
where the one ends and the other begins. Even then we can say 
that tho &‘st section consists of the basic script and grammar 
of the Shorthand system, while the second gives tho special 
1 ules and script which an advanced student can use in order to 
increase his speed. 

(2) It draws the basic .script of the Shorthand system in 
such a way as to make it casil;;>' understood and remembered 
by anyone seeking to use it to represent the spoken woi’ds. 
It appears that these symbols have been determined by the 
consideration of maximum speed in writing. It has determined 
that these symbols should be simple and small so that they 
may be easily peimed. 

These requisites could be fulfilled by iisitig simple geomo- 
tiioal straight and cinved fines for preparing these symbols. 
It can be said with great truth that this idea of using geometri- 
cal lilies to represent spoken sounds alone made possible the 
formulation of Shorthand systems. Pitman derives these 
lines from the followmg tffiee figures : — ■ 



Prom the above tbxee figures it is clear that there can be thir- 
teen symbols formed wdthout any danger of confusion arising 
in then- use. These thirteen symbols consist of five straight 
strokes and eight curved strokes. The five straight strokes are 
AO, BO, CO, DO, & EO, while the eight curved strokes are 
A Ai Bi, Bi C„ Di Cl and A^D,, A^B^, B,C, and DgC^. 
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losf! basic signs o£ the Shorthand Script there 
igns which arc used by Pitman. These spociftl 
cate the addition of a vowel or a consonant 
esonted by one of the basic signs of tho script. 
IS are six in number, a dot, a dash, a loop, 
and a tick. 

lave boon allotted to tho basic human sounds 
pecial aiTangcment, This is tho classification 
jO number of gj-oups. These groups accord- 
re : 
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xptodenis t — ^The consonants in pronouncing 
ping breath is forced in a sudden gust through 
usly closed”. z, ?r, t 

'yOniH'uants in uttering which “thre outgoing 
of being expe-lh'd suddenly is allowed to oacapo 
)us stream through similar barriers partially 
% sr. ?r, 

> nasals which '‘are produced bj’ closing tho 

liers in the mouth against the outgoing air 
j it has to escape through tho nose”. st, 

> ""Liquids^ which ‘flow into union with other 
nd thus make double consonants’. T 

3 * aspirate' which is a breathing upon a follow- 


dodonts consist of eight cmisonants and tho con- 
0 consist of eight c<msonants. Mo:\fOv'ec each of 
} are snb-dividod into 4 sub-groups each sub-group 
f 2 consonants. “Tho articulations in these pairs arc 
rt the sound is light in the first consonant of each 
avy in the second”. Thus these sixte<m consonsmfes 
0 8 similar pairs a.s shown below : — 
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Apart from these the Liquids^ the nasals and the aspirate 
are as follows : — 


M, N, NG 
L, R 
"W, Y 
H 


NASALS 

LIQUIDS 

COALESCENTS 

ASPIRATE 


This classification of consonants makes it cLar that the 
basic sounds according to Pitman system are the first sistoen 
cdpsonants as arranged above. But the basic signs are only 13. 
This disparity between the number of signs and sounds makes 
the Pitman system to follow certain rubs whereby it may be 
overcome. This leads us to the third feature of the system — 
its grammar. 

(3) (a) The first rule of importance is the principle of 
thickening of the stroke. It is based ozi the fa.ct that the second 
consonant in each of the pairs given above has a heavier sound 
than the fii'st one. The lighter sound, is rcprtsentDd by a light 
stroke and thc' heavier sound by a heavy or thick stroke of the 
same; form. Thus represents P and ^ represents B. 

\ \ 

(0) On the basis of this rule the system assigns atraight 
strokes- to the Explodents. Only one straight stroke — OB in 
Fig. i is not used for this purpose. Each straight stroke is 
assigned to 1 pair of the Esplodents. Thus EO for P pair, 
DO for T pair, CO for CH pair and AO for K iiair, this order 
being determined by the place in the vocal organ from which 
these consonants are pronoimoed — and it i.s from the lips back- 
ward. to the throat. 

The continuants are assigned curved rL ..jkes — two being 
taken from the Fig. 2 that is DjCi, and BUu arid two from Fig. 
3 that is AsDn, (c) the remaining strokes are allotted to 

the Nasals and the Liquids while the Coalescents and the as- 
pirate are given some new and we should say special signs-— 
for the first group hooked signs and for the latter looped signs 

(4) Another striking feature of the system, is its rules for 
vowel representation. The system assumes that the basic 
sounds of any language are the consonants and that the vo’ivels 
are needed o^y to give accent and emphasis to the consonants. 
This accent and emphasis can be detected in any combination 
of consonants by any one familiar with the language even if 
th,e vowels indicating them are not specially shown in the com- 
bination. In other words the vowels that perform this function 
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may be dropped without any grave danger of any word being 
misread. On this assumption the system gives in the first 
section the number of vowels used in the English Langtiage 
and the rules according to which they are to be shown in the 
Shorthand Script. 

The sj'stcin divides the vowels needed for the Enghsh 
Language mto 2 broad groups — one of long vowels and the other 
consisting of light vowels corresponding to the long ones. Each 
group is further sub-divided into two sub-groups as follows: — 

Sub-group 1 Sub-group 2 

Long vowels : ah a e .^aw o oo 

Short vowels : a e i o u oo • 

Sub-groui) 1 of each class is represented hy a dot, while sub- 
group 2 by a dash. Signs for the light vowels are light, while 
those for the long vowels aro heavy. Thus the system seeks to 
represent all the twelve vowels hy two signs alone. This mir- 
acle is achieved by the principle of position writing — which 
constitutes the distinguishing feature of the Pitman system. 

Position writing for \is has a double significance. Tji the 
first place it implies position marking. Thus the system des- 
cribes how each line, straight or curved, has three positions — 
the first, the medial and the final as shown in this figure, x' 
Vowel marks given in the first place represent the first 
vowel of each sub-group, the mark in the second place, the 
second vowel and the mark in the third place the thhd vo.wel- 
Moreover if the mark is cir the left side or above the outline it 
would come before the consonant represented by the outline, 
and if it is to, the right or below it would be pronoxmeed after 
the consonant. 

Secondly the system gives three positions in which the o.ut- 
Ime of a word can commence. ‘‘The first position is above the 
line, the second position is on the line, and the third position is 
through the line. The first sounded vowel in the word deter- 
mines the position of the outline”. When the first sounded 
vowel in. a word is a first place vowel the outline is wi’itten in 
the first position. Similarly for a secoixd place vowel it is 
written in the second position and for a third place vowel in the 
third position. 

Diphthongs, which according to the system are four in num- 
ber in the English Language that is I, OW, 01, U are represent- 
ed by a special sign v, a, [_ or pj given in different places. The vowel 
following a diphthong is represented hy a tick attached to the 
Diphthong sign. 



